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WHAT CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT, AND 
HOW. 

A child goes to school, and says, A-eh, B-eh, 
C-eh, and so passes down the alphabet. This first 
lesson is a lesson of signs. 

After the names of these signs are learned, the 
child commences putting them together, to form syl- 
lables—as b-a, ba—b-e, be, &c. This is also a les- 
son of signs. Not an idea is yet given or obtained. 

The next step is to put these syllables into words 
—as b-a-k-e-r, baker. And now the pupil is fastened 
to these words, as they are marshaled into columns 
in the spelling book, for years, and without annexing 
any ideas to the lessons. He spells signs and com- 
binations of signs, words and whole volumes of 
words ;—objects he never studies—ideas he never 
obtains. So that when he takes the next step, 
(which is to put these words into sentences) he gets 
no meaning from the sentence. Having considered 
the bovk as something which contains only words, 
its whole aim is to pronounce them with facility. 

Children “read their verse” to pronounce the 
words, not to obtain the meaning. Often have they 
said to me, ‘‘ there, sir, I read my verse, and did n’t 
miss a word ”—and this they and the teacher con- 
sidered the end of reading. We now ask ieflecting 
minds, if the children are much better off for this 
acquirement? Would it not be wiser to teach the 
meaning of words, and objects in connexion with them? 

Children love objects which the Creator has placed 
all around, for them to learnand use. But we fasten 
them to words, and exclude objects. The use of 
“ Town’s Spelling Book,” will, happily, remedy this 
evil. 

From our methods of teaching, there is in this 
country, truly, “a pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties.” Studying words for years, we are “ever 
learning, but never coming to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 

There was, by ancient philosophers, a sharp dis- 
cussion, whether there could be a ‘‘ vactu am” or not. 
The thing sought, might, perhaps, be found at the 


present time, in a common school house—for an idea 
is about the last thing that shoots. We “read 
words, words, words, Polonius.”’ 


A COMMON EXCUSE. 

When I have asked individuals to make some per- 
sonal effort for the improvement of Common Schools, 
it has not unfrequently been said : 

‘Why do you take-up this subject? Have we 
not a large school fund, and an excellent school sys- 
tem? This business belongs to the government, not 
to individuals.” 

By such remarks, they have always reminded me 
of the boy, who was indentured in the old-fashioned 
way : to work nine months in the year, and receive 
an education the remaining three months. But the 
boy could never be induced to attend the school, and 
the neighbors said to him, ‘“‘ Why do you not go to 
school as other boys do?”” To which the boy ob- 
served: ‘‘My master has agreed, in the denture, to 
give me an education, and he is bound to do it; and 
I am not going to the school house arter it.” 

Now, some of us seem to think that the school 
fund and the school law ‘are bound to give us an 
education,” and we are not to make any effort our- 
selves for it. 

But a school law is not education—a school fund 
is not education. Individual sacrifice and effort is 
the price of knowledge ; and, relying upon any thing 
else, prevents the school fund from aiding us. 


BANKS. 

1. The first institution of this kind was in Italy, 
where the Lombard Jews kept benches in the mar- 
ket places, for the exchange of money and bills ; and 
banco being the Italian name for bench, banks took 
their title from this word. 

2. The first banks are supposed to have been only 
banks of deposit, places where persons deposited or 
laid up their money for safe keeping, to be ready 
when called for. Another species of bank is a bank 
of deposit and discount. By discounting, is meant 
the advancing of money on bills of exchange, or on 
promissory notes due at a future time, taking out of 
the sum the interest thereon to the time when the 
note will become due. 

3. But banks in this country differ materially at 
present from either of those above mentioned. They 
receive money in deposit, and they discount notes ; 
but instead of paying gold or silver coin for such 
notes, they pay in their own notes, on which they 
are bound to pay the specie whenever demanded. 

4. These bank bills or notes circulate as money : 
hence our banks are called banks of deposit, discount 
and circulation. A bank derives its powers and 
privileges from acts of incorporation by the legisla- 





ture. 





5. It is a corporation composed of a number of in- 
dividuals, who petition to the legislature to be incor- 
porated. The act grants and defines the powers ot 
the corporation, and expresses the amount of capital 
which is to constitute the fund on which the bank is 
to do business. 

6. This capital is divided into shares, (usually of 
$100 each,) and sold; by which means the capital 
fund is raised. The owners of these shares gre 
called stockholders, who chouse from among them- 
selves a certain number of directors, (ordinarily thir- 
teen,) who, from their own number, choose a presi- 
dent. The president and directors choose a cashier 
and clerks. 

7. Banks are allowed to issue bills to a greater 
amount than their capital stock. In the State of 
New York, banks may issue bills and discount notes 
to two and a half times the amount of their capital ; 
which renders banking a profitable business, as the 
stockholders draw interest on a sum much greater 
than they have invested. 

8. Every six months the profits are divided among 
the stockholders. ‘The sums thus divided are called 
dividends. If a bank cannot redeem all the bills it 
has issued, it is said to have failed, or to be broken. 

9. In the State of New York, a fund is provided 
to indemnify the holders of bank bills against losses 
by the failure ofbanks. This fund is raised under an 
act passed in 1830, imposing a yearly tax of one half 
of one per cent. on the capital stock of the several 
banks, until such tax shall amount to.three per cent.: 
and whenever this fund shall become exhausted, tax- 
ation shall be again resurted to to replenish it. 

10. In some States, the property, personal and 
real, of the stockholders, is pledged for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of the banks. 


LABOR, BUT NO REWARD. 

1. Neglecting the Common School in the Dis- 
trict, is like the farmer, who takes all the stones from 
the field, incloses it with a good strong fence, ploughs 
it mellow and light, plasters and manures it richly, 
and then omits to sow seed in it, but lets the 
weeds occupy the field. 

2. The District goes to the expense of building a 
school house, of purchasing school books, of feeding 
and clothing the children, but so uniformly does it 
neglect the teacher and the, school, that there is no 
harvest, or one only of immoral weeds. 


A FIGURE. 

1. If forty individuals were in a ship; at sea, and 
but one of them had a knowledge of navigation, the 
lives, the fortures, the hopes of all on board would 
be in the hands of this one manof knowledge. If he 
were really a learned, honest man, he would conduct 
them with skill and safety. 
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2. The teacher is in a vessel, (the School House) 
with forty, young and ignorant; and he may ship- 
wreck them all, or he may skilfully direct their course 
through the paths of knowledge, into the haven of 
virtue and happiness. All is dependent on the 
teacher—the Pilot on angry waters in a fearful night. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


The following extract, taken from the plan of a 
proposed institution, describes, fully and forcibly, 
what should be the education of American youth: 

“He should be taught the courtesies of life, and 
be permitted to participate in the social circle. He 
should be led to honor his father and mother, and to 
appreciate domestic happiness. He should be taught 
the nature of business relations—the duties of men 
in their common transactions with each other. He 
should be taught the nature of crime, and the reward 
of virtue, and be led to practice the principles of 
Christianity as a privilege. He should be taught the 
various processes of manufacturing, aud the extent of 
production and consumption. He should be taught 
the advantages of commerce, and of national treaties 
regulating trade and the rights of citizens. He should 
be taught the properties and capabilities of the soil, 
and the extent of its rich and diversified products.— 
He should be taught the laws of his country, and the 
duties of citizenship ; and be made acquainted with 
the forms and principles of foreign governments. He 
should be taught the natural economy of the animal 
creation, and be made familiar with the intellectual, 
moral, physiological, anatomical and organic laws of 
his own system. His education should have refer- 
ence to the exertions and sacrifices which life re- 
quires ; to self-command and benevolence ; to what- 
ever confers dignity or ornament on human nature— 
whatever opens pure and innocent sources of enjoy- 
ment—whatever contributes to elevate man, as a 
thinking, social, and accountable being, for undying 
growth and improvement. And as he is led to ob- 
serve and understand all those principles and things, 
he should be instructed in the sacred laws of obedi- 
ence and dependence, which the Creator has estab- 
lished throughout the moral and physical world, and 
the inevitable suffering which follows every abuse 
and violation of them.” 


WONDERFUL CHANGES. 

1. Animals are made out of air, earth and water. 
This is done mostly through plants. Grass and all 
kinds of vegetables are nourished by aud formed out 
of water, earthand air; and animals either live on 
plants or other animals which plants support. 

2. Man devours beef,—the ox was supported by 
grain and grass which come from the earth. Every 
thing comes either from the air or the water or the 
earth. 

8. Plants are composed of hydrogen, oxygen and 
carbon—three of the simple elements—men and ani- 
mals eat plants, and thus the simple elements of na- 
ture enter into the very natures of men and animals. 

4. We could not live on carbon, oxygen ar hydro- 
gen separately.—But plants unite them into a com- 
pound, and thus form a delicious food for animals.— 
Plants, as it were, take the mineral kingdom and 





hand it to the anintal kingdom for food. Plants are 
the connecting link between the mineral and 
animal kingdoms. 

5. It seems to be the only object of the vegetable 
kingdom, to-prepare pleasure or food for animals, 
—>pleasure by its flowers, shade, refuge, &c. 

6. The great object of the farmer should be to 
raise as much vegetable growth as he can, for he 
cannot have animals without it—he cannot have grain 
without it—neither can he have an abundance of 
good manure without agreat quantity of plants, grass, 
&e. 

7. The life and food of a growing plant is a plant 
that is decomposing, that is rotting ; and the more 
vegetable decomposition a farmer has, the more vege- 
table growth will he have. If land is worked down 
there are no stubble, or roots to nourish it, but if the 
land is kept in good heart, the stubble and roots of 
the large crop, aid very much in preparing the soij 
for another crop. ~ 

8. A good crop only makes it easier for another 
harvest, end if farmers will only get their ground in 
good order, they will raise much more, with less 
labor. 

THINGS A FARMER SHOULD NOT DO. 

1. A farmer should never undertake to cultivate 
more land than he can do thoroughly; half-tilled 
land is growing poorer ; well-tilled land is constantly 
inaproving. 

2. A farmer should never keep more cattle, 
horses, sheep, or hog; than he can keep in good or- 
der; an animal in high order the first of December, 
is already half wintered. 

3. A farmer never should.depend on his neighbor 
for what ke can by care and good management pro- 
duce on his dwn farm; he should never beg fruit 


while he can plant trees, or borrow tools while he 


can make or buy; a high authority has said, the bor- 
rower is a servant to the lender. 

4. The farmer should never be so immersed in 
political matters, as to forget to sow his wheat, dig 
his potatoes, and bank up his cellar; nor should he 
be so inattentive to them as to remain ignorant of 
those great questions of national and state policy 
which will always agitate, more or less, a free peo- 
ple. 

5. A farmer should shun the doors of a bank, as 
he wou!d the approach of the plague or cholera; banks 
are for traders and rhen of speculation, and theirs is a 
business with which farmers should have little to do. 

6. A farmer should never be ashamed of his 
calling; we know that no man can be entirely inde- 
pendent, yet the farmer should remember, that if 
any one can be said to possess that enviable distinc- 
tion, he is the man. 

7. No farmer should allow the reproach of neglect- 
ing education to lie against himself or family ; if 
knowledge is power, the beginning of it should be 
early and deeply laid in the district school. 

8. A farmer never should use ardent spirit as a 
drink ; if, while undergoing severe fatigue, and the 
hard labors of the summer, he would enjoy robust 
health, let him be temperate in all things. 

9. A farmer never should refuse a fair price for 





any thing he wishes to sell; we have known a man 
who had several hundred bushels of wheat to dispose 
of, refuse 8s. because he wanted 8s. 6d., and after 
keeping his wheat six months, was glad to get 6s. 6d. 
for it. 

10. A farmer should never allow his wood-house 
to be emptied of wood during the summer months ; 
if he does, when winter comes, in addition to cold 
fingers, he must expect to encounter the chilling 
looks of his wife, and perhaps be compelled, in a se- 
ries of lectures, to learn that the man who burns 
green wood has not mastered the A B C of domestic 
economy. 

11. A farmer should never allow windows to be 
filled with red cloaks, tattered coats, and old hats : 
if he does, he will most assuredly acquire the reputa- 
tion of a man who tarries long at the whiskey, leav- 
ing his wife and children to freeze or starve at home. 


WATER. 

1. Water is transparent, without color, taste, or 
smell. It is heavy, and has little elasticity. It can- 
not easily be compressed into less bulk. It is called 
a non-elastic fluid, while air, which can be easily 
compregsed, is called an elastic fluid. 

2. Water may become a solid by cold, and vapor 
by Ht"; when solid, it is called ice, when a vapor, it 
iscalled steam. Water always seeks its own level. 
It is subject to gravitation, and capillary attraction. 
Its particles press equally in all directions. 

3. Whe water boils away, (to use a common ex- 
pression,) the particles are driven off by heat, and 
pass into the air around, but no one particle is lost or 
destroyed. Steam may be changed back to water by 
the application of cold. 

4. Ifa current of cold air, be let into a room which 
is so filled with steam that one can scarcely see 
across it, the steam at once vanishes, and drops of 
water cover the windows and ceiling of the room. 
The steam was condensed by the cold air; that is, 
the watery particles, being cooled, drew closer toge- 
ther, and formed themselves into drops. 

5. Water left in an open dish, slowly passes off 
into the air; this is called evaporation. The water 
in seas, rivers, lakes and ponds, evaporates ; it goes 
into the air and forms clouds, and descends to the 
earth again in rain, snow, or hail. 

6. If the floor of a room be wet in a wamn day, 
the air will be cooled and refreshed by the moisture 
arising from the evaporation of the water. 

7. When water is solid or becomes ice, it is 
lighter than in the liquid state, and rises to the sur- 
face. Were it not for this wonderful provision of 
Providence, in departing, in this instance, from the 
common principle that the loss of heat and conse- 
quent solidifying of bodies, makes them heavier, riv- 
ers and lakes and every body of water subject to 
frost, would become one solid body of ice. 


Astronomy. 

Mrs. Tyver has written the best work on Astron- 
emy we have seen for Primary Schools. - It is pub- 
lished by E. Hunt & Co., Middletown, Ct. We 
have adopted it in our series of School Books, as the 
work on Astronomy. 
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self-moving machine ; though many, ignorant of the 
laws of matter and motion, have foolishly imagined 
such a thing. 

12. The Great Author and source of power, with- 
holds from us the secret of perpetual motion, though 
He is, himself, constantly exhibiting it to us in the 
motion.of the heavenly bodies and planetary spheres. 
13. The physical powers of inanimate nature, as 
water, wind and steam, are applied to the moving of 
various kinds of machinery ; and mechanical opera- 
tions, and labor of various kinds, are carried on by 
the physical strength and power of men and animals, 
greatly aided, in some instances, by the application 
of certain principles called mechanical powers.— Nat. 
Philosophy for Beginners, by Mrs. Phelps. 


POWER. 

1. There are, in nature, two kinds of power, men- 
tal and physical. 

* 2. Man, in the efforts of his mind, is said to exer- 
cise mental power, and in the efforts of his body, 
physical power. 

3. The mind, or spirit of man, is placed within a 
body, made of the same material as the earth he 
treads on. The body is moved and governed by the 
mind, and when the mind is gone from it, as at 
death, it is as incapable of action as a clod of earth. 
Thus we see that in man, physical power seems, in a 
degree, to depend on mental power. 

4. There are some acts which the mind seems to 
perform independently of the body, these we call 
menial. When we lie in the silence of the night, 
and think of past events, or imagine the future; 
when the soul is filled with thoughts of the goodness 
of God, and when we pray to Him, our body may be 
inactive, and appear to have as little to do with the 
operation of the spirit, as if they were not connected. 





TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 
1. This new and popular work has already been 
introduced as the Spelling Book in all the leading 
schools of New York city—also in Albany and Troy, 
New Haven, Hartford, Middletown, Paterson, New- 


one of their uniform, daily exercises. 


5. When we walk or run,—when we use our 
hands, eyes, or any of the members of the body, we 
exercise physical power or perform physical opera- 
tions. 

6. But though the body seems, in many cases, to 
act independently, yet it is acted upon, and made to 
act only by the power of the mind. 

7. Persons of great mental power, have often little 
physical strength. The man who excels in wisdom, 
does not so often possess uncommon bodily or phy- 
sical ability, as those of less powerful minds. But 
though the mind is the nobler part of man, the body 
should not be neglected ; because a sound mind de- 
pends greatly upon a sound: body. We cannot think 
so clearly in bodily pain or weakness, as when the 
body is in a healthy state. God has established 
sympathetic relations between our physical and men- 
tal powers, which we should be careful to study. 


8. Beasts possess physical power, and often in a 
much greater degree than man. The elephant is 
stronger, the horse can run faster, the dog can smell 
more acutely, and the cat can hear better than man. 


9. Thus we see, that in respect to physical power, 
we have nothing to boast of, over the brute creation; 
it is in our superior mental power, that we have the 
pre-eminence, and by it we are enabled to exercise 
that dominion over the inferior animals that God has 
given us. 

10 Animals, however, possess some degree of 
mental power. A horse differs wholly from an inert 
machine. When a horse stops and refuses to move, 
his driver cansiders him wélful, and applies the whip 
in order to al'er or subdue his will, and make him 
wish to move, rather. than suffer the pain of the 
whip. When a machine stops, and resists all efforts 
to move it, no one supposes this to be the effect of 
any wilfulness on the part of the machine, but we 
examine to find what portion of the machinery may 
be broken, or out of order. 

11. Machines, therefore, by the first law of matter, 
(its inertia, or inability to move when.at rest, or to 
rest when moving,) possesses no power to move 


ark, &c. &c. 
weeks. 


And yet it has not been published five 








2. The Normal School, in the New York Uni- | 


versity, have commended it in the most unqualified 
terms—it has the strong approval of Gen. Dix, Su- | out a plan, well adapted to secure such an object, 
perintendent of Common Schools, N.Y., and of every ) although he may have failed as to the best manner of 
leading man who has seen it, 


3. Orders from every state are coming in, and | 


same time it does their 
taught much sooner on this very account. 
the study of words a pleasing exercise, for the child 
connects ideas with them by the use of this book. 
We give the Preface to the work. 


PREFACE TO TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 

In presenting this book to the public, the author 
feels bound’briefly to assign his reasons. Should 
these reasons be valid, he has no doubt the public 
will sustain him. 

It will not be denied, that the sole object of acqui- 
ring words, is to furnish a medium, through which to 
receive, impart and record ideas ; just as far then, as 
the child learns words, and comprehends the meaning 
attached to them, he is benefitted, and no further. 

All the spelling books now in use, follow out the 
same uniform plan, of arranging words according to 
their sounds and syllables, irrespective of their im- 
port. On that plan, they are generally well executed, 
and would admit of little improvement. But some- 
thing still farther than judicious arrangement, and 
co:rect pronunciation, must ultimately be acquired, 
to consummate the object of the practical utility in 
view. 

As words are only the signs of ideas, a knowledge 
of the sign, and the thing signified, should, as far as 
practicable, be acquired simultaneously, inasmuch as 
both are to hold’ an inseparable connection in the 
mind. 





themselves. There has never yet been. invented, a 





It inakes | 


All words, whose meaning is ever known, must at 
some time, and in some way be learned. Children 
are usually kept in primary schools, from four to 
eight years. During most of that period, spelling is 


Frequently, 
they become so entirely familiar with the spelling 
book, as to be able to repeat large portions of its 
colunins from memory ; and at the same time, rarely 
acquire from that exercise, a single idea. After 
spending several years in this exercise, whence little 
is gained, except correct spelling and pronunciation, 
they are under the necessity of devoting an additional 
portion of time to an expositor, or dictionary, other- 
wise, they remain grossly ignorant of the import of a 
multitude of words, which they could long since re- 
peat by entire spelling columns. 

Every teacher knows how exceedingly irksome the 
dictionary, or expositor is, to scholars in general, and 
how, liable they are to forget, what is thus attempted 
to be acquired. 

Now, as the principle of association is known to 
exert so great an influence over the powers of recol- 
lection, it is believed, if words and their ideas could 
be associated, and learned together, during the whole 
period of spelling, that neither of the parts would be 
irksome to the ‘scholar, and that both might become 
equally familiar, during the very period spent in ac- 
quiring either of them separately. 

Tn this work, the author believes he has marked 


its execution. The plan proposed is, in this respect, 
evidently new, and it ds not yet seen why both objects 


it will’soon become the Spelling Book of the English | may not be perfected, at one and the same time, 
language ; for it reaches the meaning of words, at the 
g—and the spelling is | 


In spelling, each word has its synonym, or word of 
| the nearest corresponding import, one or the other 
of which, will in most cases be known, and by alter- 
| nate repetition, the meaning of both words, to say the 
| least, will be as likely to be remembered as the spel- 
| ling. ; 
Hence, with what has heretofore been the first 
| process, of simply learning words and spelling, is now 
combined such an arrangement, that a knowledge of 
| their import, may at the same time be acquired, with 
little or no additional tax, either on time or memory. 
In this way, it is believed, any deficiency from the 
want of a more perfect classification of sounds, will 
be many times compensated, by the simultaneous 
acquisition of their import. 

It does not, however, follow, that both may not be 
sO conjoined as to secure all the benefits of each, as 
well as if separately learned. 

In this work, nearly all the primitive words in the 
language, are collected and coupled with one or more 
synonyms. If such synonyms are properly chosen, 
they must of course define each other, as nearly as 
different. words can. These, it is thought, may be 
well. learned ‘in the time ordinarily devoted to the 
spelling exercise in other books, where few facilities 
are afforded, and little or no advancement is ever 
made in a knowledge of signification. "When, from 
this process, the spelling and meaning of the primi- 
tives have been acquired, little remains but to learn 
the common import of the prefixes and suffixes, with 
such practical exercises for application as are sub- 
joined. A knowledge of these component parts, in 
connexion with the primitives, produces much classi- 
cal accuracy in defining compound and derivative 
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words, as well as a general understanding of the en- 
tire language. 

The peculiar advantages of this part of the work, 
have received the most unqualified approbation of 
teachers. In this improved form, the work is again 
submitted to their further examination and experience, 
under the full conviction, that the part now added 
will be found equally beneficial with the part so tho- 
roughly tested, and, by them, so highly recommended. 

Tue Avruor. 


NOTATIONS ON THE BOOK. 

The words, in this book, are arranged in columns, 
according to their number of syllables. That sylla- 
ble, on which the main accent falls, is designated by 
a character, hereafter explained. A multiplication of 
arbitrary characters, marking peculiarity of sounds in 
the letters, could be of little use, except to teachers, 
and they are presumed not toneed them. Should it, 
however, be deemed needful, they will hereafter be 
added. 

There are two general methods, most coimonly 
adopted for imparting to others a knowledge of the 
meaning of words. 

The first is, by naming other words of the nearest 
corresponding import, but of greater simplicity.— 
School Dictionaries are somewhat on this plan. 

The second is, by enumerating such qualities, pro- 
perties or circumstances, as, taken together, make up 
the signification, according to established usage ; ad- 
ding some familiar example. The latter method 
avails nothing with children, till they can read with 
some facility. The former, they may apply from 
their first efforts in spelling, without the least inter- 
ruption or embarrassment in that exercise. In ac- 
cordance, therefore, with the first method, those 
words intended as definers, if judiciously selected, 
will accord in meaning, as nearly as two different 
words can. Some words will be found repeated, but 
in somewhat different senses. 

In giving the prefixes and suffixes, it became ne- 
cessary to repeat such words especially, as would in 
the plainest manner exhibit their peculiar use in the 
composition of derivative words. 

Several columns of exactly opposite meaning, or 
neatly such, are given, where the strongest concep- 
tious of import will be derived from contrast. 

Trees, fruits, shrubs, plants, food, cloth, garments, 
animals, utensils, and names of things, are classed 
together, under their several captions, and intersper- 
sed promiscuously, where defining columns would 
admit. 

The spelling with s, instead of ¢, in such words as 
offense, the omission of u, in such words as color, 
and of k, in such words as public, are manifestly cor- 
rect, as clearly shown by Dr. Webster, in his second 
number on Philology, in the Knickerbocker of March, 
1836, which is worthy of examination. 

Some words will be found of rare occurrence, but 
they still belong to the language, and have not be- 
come obsolete. 

SPECIMEN OF THE PLAN. 

The child spells the first line, and pronounces the 
caption above and the word opposite in the second 
line ; 





Eating 
Car niv’ o rous 
Gra niv o rous 
Her biv o rous 


Flesh 
Grain 
Herbs 
Government of 

One’s self 


Peo ple 
God 


Au toc’ ra sy 
De moc ra cy 
The oc ra cy 


The dogtrine of 
Op’ tics 
Phon ics 
Phys ics 
Tech nics 


Light 

Sound 

Nature 

Arts 
A treatise on 


Stars 
Shells 
Trees 


As trog’ ra phy 
Con chol o gy 
Den drol o gy 

The slaying of a 
De’ i cide 
Fra tri cide 
Hom i cide 
Ma tri cide 
Par ri cide 
Reg i cide 

The noise of a 


God 
Brother 
Man 
Mother 
Parent 
King 


Bray 
Bleat 
Buzz , 


Ass 
Sheep 


Tice Bees 


Bark 
Whine 
Howl 
Again, in another part, the first line 
defined by the 2d and 3d. 
Al’ i ment 
Ar ti fice 
At trib’ ute 
A ban don 
As sem ble 
Ar’ bi ter 
Bois ter ous 
Countenance 
Foi’ mu la 
Log ger head 
Mer chan dise 
Ad’ age 
Brig and 
Ac’ cent 
Bal lad 
Abundance 
Alliance 
Al’ ti tude 
Bey er age 
Bard 
Slake 
Slay 
Smite 


Dog 
is spelled and 


Food 
Trick 
Im pute’ 
For sake 
Col lect 
Judge 
Loud 
Face 
Rule 
Dunce 
Wares 
Say’ ing 
Rob ber 
Sound 
Song 

Plenty 

Union 

Height 

Drink 

In’ fant 

Po’ et 

Quench 

Kill 

Strike 


Nu’ tri ment 
Strat a gem 
As cribe’ 
De sert 
Con vene 
Um’ pire 
Roar ing 
Visage 
Form 

Dolt 
Goods 
Prov’ erb 
Ban dit 
Tone 

Lay 


The discerning will see, that by this simple plan, 
the child must learn the meaning while learning to 
spell words. 


THAT HOLE IN THE POCKET. 


Miss Martineau has written any quantity of matter 
more tiresome than the following, which we clip from 
the Cincinnati Chronicle—but she never compressed 
so much good sense in so short a space in her life.— 
The author is Mr. James H. Perkins, one of the vi- 
gorous writers of the young West, whose sketches, 
collected in a volume, would make a book alike 
readable and useful. 

In this lies the true secret of economy—the care 
of sixpences. Many people throw them away with. 
out remorse or consideration—not reflecting that a 
penny a day is more than three dollars a year.. We 
should complain loudly if a head tax to that amount 
were laid upon us ; but when we come to add that 
we usélessly tax ourselves for our penny expenses, 
we shall find that we waste in this way, annually, 
quite enough to supply a family with winter fuel. 

‘Tt is now about a year since my wife said to me, 
one day, ‘Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you that half 
dollar about you that I gave you this morning?’ I 
felt in my waistcoat pocket, and I felt in my breeches 
pocket, and I turned my purse inside out, but it was 
all empty space—which is very different from specie; 
so I said to Mrs. Slackwater, ‘I’ve lost it, my dear, 
positively, there must be a hole in my pocket !’— 
‘T’ll sew it up,’ said she. 

“ An hour or two after, I met Tom Snibbins— 

‘ How did that ice crearh set?’ said Tom. ‘It set,’ 
said I, ‘like the sun, gloriously.’ And, as I spoke, 
it flashed upon me that my missing half dollar had 
paid for those ice creams ; however, I held my peace. 
for Mrs. Slackwater sometimes makes remarks ; and 
even when she assured+me at breakfast, next morn- 
ing, that there was no hole in my pocket, what could 
I do but lift up my brow and sgy, ‘ Ah! isn’t there? 
really !’ 
* “ Before a week had gone by, my wife, like a du- 
tiful helpmate, as she is always, gave me her logse 
change to keep, called for a 25 cent piece that had 
been deposited in my sub-treasury for safe keeping ; 
‘there was a poor woman at the door,’ she said, ‘that 
she had promised it to, for certain.’ ‘ Well, wait a 
moment,’ I cried; so [ pushed inquiries first in this 
direction, then in that, and then in the other—but 
vacancy returned a horrid groan. ‘ On my soul,’ said 
I, thinking it best to show a bold front, ‘ you must 
keep my pockets in better repair, Mrs. Slackwater ; 
this piece, with I know not how many more, is lost, 
because some corner or seam in my plaguey pockets 
is left open.’ 

“¢ Are you sure?’ said Mrs. Slackwater. 

“Sure! aye, that I am ; it’s gone, totally gone.’ 

“« My wife dismissed her promise, and then, in her 
quiet way, asked me to change my pantaloons before 
I went out, and, to bar all argument, laid another pair 
on my knees. 

“That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen of 
the species ‘husband,’ I was very loathe to go home 
to tea; I had half a mind to bore some bachelor 
friend ; and when hunger and habit, in their unassum- 
ing manner, one on each side, walked me up to my 
own door, the touch of the brass knob made by blood 





run cold. But do not think Mrs. Slackwater is a 
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Tartar, my good friends, because I thus shrunk from 
home; the fact was, that I had, while abroad, called 
to mind the fate ef her 25 cent piece, which I had 
invested in smoke—that is to say, cigats; and I 
feared to think of her comments on my pantaloon 
pockets. 

“These things went on for some months; we 
were poor to begin with, and grew poorer, or, at any 
rate, no richer, fast. ‘Times grew worse and worse ; 
even my pocket book was ro longer to be trusted, 
the rag slipped from it ina manner most incredible to 
relate—as an Irish song says, 


‘ And such was the fate of poor Paddy O’More, 
That his purse had. the more rents, as he had the 
fewer.” 


“At length one day my wifecame in witha subscrip- 
tion paper for the Orphan’s Asylum. I looked at it, 
and sighed, and picked my teeth, and shook my head, 
and handed it back to her. 

««¢ Ned Bowen,’ said she, ‘ has put down ten dol- 
lars.’ 

«« ¢ The more shame to him,’ I replied; ‘he can’t 
afford it; he can but just scrape along, any how, and 
in these times it aint right for him to do it” My wife 
smiled in her sad way, and took the paper back to 
him that brought it. 

“The next evening she asked me if I would go 
with her and see the Bowens, and as I had no objec- 
tion, we started. 

“J knew that Ned Bowen did a small business, 
that would give him about $600 a year, and I thought 
it would be worth while to see what the sum would 
do in the way of housekeeping. We were admitted 
by Ned, and welcomed by Ned’s wife, a very neat 
little body, of whom Mrs. Slackwater had told me a 
great deal, as they had been school mates. All was 
as nice as wax, and yet as substantial as iron—com- 
fort was written all over the room. The evening 
passed, somehow or other, though we had no refresh. 
ment, an article which we never have at home, but 
always want when elsewhere, and I returned to our 
own establishment with mingled pleasure and chagrin. 

‘- “What a pity,’ said I to my wife, ‘that Bowen 
don’t keep within his income.’ 

“ ¢He does,’ she replied. 

‘* «But how can he on $6001?’ was my answer, ‘if 
he gives $10 to this charity and $65 to that, and live 
so snug and comfortable, too?” 

 * Shall I tell you?’ asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

“ «Certainly, if you can.’ 

“ «His wife,’ said my wife, ‘ finds it just as easy to 
go without twenty or thirty dollars worth of ribbons 
and laces, as to buy them. They have no fruit but 
what they raise and have given them by country 
friends, whom they repay by a thousand little acts of 
kindness. They use no beer, which is not essential 
to his health as it is to yours; and then he buys no 
cigars or ice cream, or apples at 100 per cent. on 
market prices, or oranges at 12 cents a-piece, or 
candy, or new novels, or rare works that are still 
more rarely used—in short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, 
he has no hole*in his pocket !’ 

“Tt was the first word of suspicion my wife had 


Cut me? J should rather say it sewed me up, me 
and my pockets, too: they have never been in holes 
since that evening.” 


NEWS CHAPTER. 


1. The town of Dayton, Ohio, has raised $10,000 
for building Common School Houses. 

2. The whole amount of shinplasters issued in 
Pennsylvania, is over one million eight hundred 
thousand. 

3. A convention from the various banks in Ohio, 
met at Columbus on the 6th of June last. The 
Banks then and there resolved to resume specie pay- 
ments on or before the 4th of this month, (July) pro- 
vided the Banks in Philadelphia and Baltimore do 
the same. 

4. If these eastern banks do not resume by that 
time, they have a committee appointed to fix a day 
on which the banks of Ohio shall resume specie pay- 
ment. 

5. Considerable disturbances are continually ap- 
pearing on the Canada frontiers. Governor Marcy 
has been, for the last two or three weeks, along the 
boundary lines in this State, for the purpose of pre- 
venting any warlike preparations or attacks. There 
are a few lawless outcasts who would delight in 
bringing about a war between Englaud and this 
country ; but their efforts will be in vain. 

6. The Legislature of Connecticut passed an act 
at the late session, ‘“‘for the better supervision of 
Common Schools,” which provides that the Governor, 
Commissioner of the School Fund, ahd one from each 
county, be a Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools. The Board are to report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, their condition, and appoint a Secre- 
tary, to have $3 per day and his expenses. 

7. The last Legislature of Connecticut passed a 
law, which gives power to the town officers (Select- 
‘men) to prohibit any person selling less than five gal- 
lons of wine or spirits ; and in case of so doing, to 
collect a fine of $50. 

8. Selectmen of towns may license a person to 

keep a victualling-house, without a tavern license, on 
lodging with the town clerk a bond not to sell or 
keep any spirits, wine, or ale, on penalty of ten dol- 
lars. 
_. 9. No person shall be licensed as a taverner, unless 
he has two spare beds and sufficient stabling for 
keeping four horses more than his own stock, and 
shall forfeit his license if he is without. 

10. No licensed taverner shall sell to any minor, 
apprentice, student of college, academy, or boarding- 
school, any ale, wine, or spirits, on penalty of ten 
dollars ; and if convicted of so doing, shall not be li- 
censed another year. 

11. The steam-ships have again visited New York. 
They were 14 days going out to England, and about 
the same time in returning here. The Great West- 
ern would have gone out in 12 days, had not the ma- 
chinery failed for a day or two. These steam ships 
have diminished the distance between England and 
the U. S: about one half. What the effect will be of 
laying side by side, two governments, the one mo- 
narchical and the other republican, cannot be fore- 
seen. ° . 





uttered on the subject, and it cut me to the quick ! 





12. Business in England was improving, and the 
Cotton Market remained firm. Money was very 
plenty. The Great Western brought 41,000. of- 
specie. 

13. A new steam engiae has been invented by a 


.| Mr. Bennet, which co-umes only one tenth of the 


fuel which other boats use. This is a great improve- 
ment—especially as faei isbecoming scarce and dear. 
14. It will be a fine thing for the steam ships that 
run across the ocean, for they ew burn one ton of coal 
an hour ; but if one ton, by ‘his new improvement, 
will last ten hours, it will be a great saving in ex- 
pense, but more particularly in permitting them to 
carry goods: for they now have to load down the 
ships with fuel, which will, by the in.orovement, give 
place to freight. 

15. An awful catastrophe happened cu Lake Erie, 
15 miles from Buffalo, the 16th of last month. The 
steamboat Washington took fire and burnt down, at- 
tended with a loss of 50 lives. The boat was so near 
shore, that a part reached it by small boats. It took 
fire from the engine. 

16. A Convention of the County of Madison, N.Y., 
fer the elevation of Common Schools, was held the 
22d of tast month at Cazenovia—Rev. George Peck, 
President. Mr. Isaac Harrington, our enterprising 
agent, delivered an able address. A County Society 
was formed, and the fourth Tuesday of August xext, 
was fixed upon as the day for the several towns to 
send their delegates to Morrisville, for the purpose of 
forming Town Societies. 

17. Another dreadful accident has happened. The 
steamboat Pulaski, which ran between New York 
and Charleston, was wrecked near Wilmington, on 
the coast of North Carolina, and one hundred and 
sixty lives were lost. ‘The boiler burst, and a few 
minutes afterwards, the ship sank on a breaker, and 
went to pieces. Qver a thousand lives have been 
lost within a few weeks by steamboat accidents. 

18. The Hon. J. S. Buckingham has sent-tu Eng- 
land, 1000 copies of the ‘“ Journal of the Temperance 
Union.” Each member of Parliament receives a 
copy from him, in connexion with a letter he has 
written, to call their attention to the subject. We 
know of no man who is really doing more for the 
good of others than Mr. Buckingham. 

19. Congress has passed a law which gives squat- 
ters on government land, the first right to buy it at 
the original price, ($1,25) when offered for sale. It 
is called the Preemption Act. The person taking 
possession of the land, must be over 21 years of age 
—at the head of a family, and have a personal resi- 
dence on it. He cannot sell his right to buy this 
land he has in possession. 

20. The Sub-Treasury Bill has been rejected by a 
vote of 125 against, and 111 for it. 


Cratgs, the ancient philosopher, was wont to say, - 
“That if he could get up to the highest place in the 
city, he would make this proclamation : ‘ What mean 
you, fellow-citizens, to be so anxious after wealth, 
but so indifferent to your children’s education? It 
is like being solicitous about the shoe, but neglecting 
entirely the foot that is to wear it’,”—Plutarch’s 
Morals. 
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€HILD AT HOME. 


Child.—Mother, I want a piece of cake. 

Mother.—I hav’nt got any,—it’s all gone. 

C.—I know there’s some up in the cupboard ;—I 
saw it when you opened the door. 

M.—Well, you don’t need any now, cake hurts 
children. 

C.—No it don’t ; (whining) 1 do want a piece; 
mother, mayn’t I have a piece ? 

M.—Be still, I can’t get up now, I am busy. 

C.—(crying aloud) I want a piece of cake. I 
want a piece of cake. 

M.—Be still, I say, I shan’t give you abit if you 
don’t leave off crying. , 

C.—(still crying) I want a piece of cake. I want 
a piece of cake. 

M.—(rising hastily and reaching a lit.) There 
take that, and hold your tongue. Eat it up quick, I 
hear Ben coming. Now, don’t tell him youv’e had 
any. 

(Ben enters.) C —I’ve had a piece of cake; you 
can’t have any. 

Ben.—Yes I will ; mother, give me a piece. 

M.—There, take that, it seems as if I nevercould 
keep a bit of any thing in the house. You see, sir, 
(to the child) if you get any thing the next time ! 

(Another room.) C.—I’ve had a piece of cake ! 

Younger sister.—I want some too. 

C.—Well, you bawl, and mother’ll give you a 
piece. I did. 


A NOBLE SOCIETY. 


1. The “College of Professional Teachers,” whose 
annual meetings have been held in Cincinnati,or in that 
vicinity, has done much for the cause of education. 
We do not know of a more enlightened body of edu- 
cators, or one whose proceedings have done more for 
the great cause of public instruction. 


2. We have been favored with a copy of the pro- 
geedings of the last annual convention, held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and insert a few of the resolutions 
of the convention, but regret that we have not room 
for larger extracts. 

3. “ Resolved, That teachers of every grade must 
be educated, honored, and rewarded, before. our 
schools can be placed on that high ground which the 
cause of education in our republic justly demands. 

4. “ Resolved, That efforts to introduce a general 
system of common school education, will be, toa 
great extent, ineffectual, unless good school houses 
and a proper compensation for teachers be provided. 

5. “ Resolved, That the labors of the superintend- 
ent have already greatly advanced the cause of public 
schools. 

6. “ Resolved, That frequent and hasty recom- 
mendations of books, by men of influence,tend greatly 
to increase the evils complained of, and that they be 
respectfully requested to be more cautious in giving 
recommendations without decided conviction of su- 
perior merit.” 

7. Accompanying this Report of the Convention, 
we find an address on education by Prof. Wm. Slo- 
eum, of Marietta. 





RESOLUTIONS FROM MAINE: 


1. We have received Mr. Carpenter’s Address on 
Education—delivered before the ‘* Penobscot Asso- 
ciation of Teachers.” ‘Fhis is a valuable document, 
and we ask attention to a few of the resolutions 
passed by the above “ Association.” 

2. ‘ Resolved, That our District Schools are the 
peculiar seminaries of the poor, and that it is the 
duty of every one to du all he can to support and sus- 
tain them. 

3. “On motion of Mr. Carpenter, 

** Resolved, That building a school house should 
not be an experiment, to ascertain how many human 
beings can live in a given space, and with a given 
quantity of air, and that the time has not yet arrived 
for making retrenchments in this department of ex- 
penditure. 

4. “ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Associ- 
ation, the public good and the cause of education, 
require the establishment of a Board of Education, 
by the Legislature, to superintend the interests of 
Common Schools in this State.” 

5. This last is an important resolution. ». Not two 
years since, Massachusetts appointed the Board ; 
and, through it, and in consequence of it, more has 
been done in that State for the cause of the people’s 
education, than could possibly have been done in any 
other way. 

6. Every State should, at once, appoint this Board 
—the chairman of which should travel over the State 
and lecture—issue a Common School Paper—form 
associations for the improvement of schools, &c. &c. 


SPECIE CIRCULARS. 


1. The specie circular, issued in 1836, ordered 
the men who sold new land for the government, 
to receive gold and silver only in payment.— 
Thus, if a man went west to buy land, he had to pay 
for itin gold or silver. Before the specie circular, he 
could have paid for it in bank bills. 

2. Last month, the specie circular was repealed, 
but the Secretary of the United States, sent a letter 
to all the collectors of money for the government, 
ordering them not to take bank bills of a less sum 
than $20. 

3. Also, to take no bills of such banks, as have 
put in circulation bills under $5. Andno bills can 
be taken again from those banks, which do not pay 
specie for all their bills. 

4. In June of 1836, Congress passed a law, saying 
that no money belonging to the government, should 
be placed, (deposited) in a Bank, which did not pay 
specie for its bills. Atthe same time a law was pas- 
sed, forbidding the government to-pay out a bank bill 
of a less: sum than $20. Also, said another law of 
that time, bills of any bank which has issued paper 
of aless sum than $5; cannot be received by the go- 
vernment. 

5. The banks which have issued small bills com- 
plain and say, we did a good by issuing small bills, 
thereby driving out the small bills of other states, 
and putting in their places our own money, which is 
much better for us all ; and we ought not to-be- cast 
off by the government. 


6. Congress may alter this law, but as it exists 
the Secretary must enforce it. All laws should be 
obeyed, but if found to be bad, we should alter them. 


ENGLISH STATISTICS. 

An admirable statistical work has just beén pub- 
lished in England. It says there are, in the British 
empire, the following live stock : 
«The number of Horses, - - 
Their value, - - 

The number of Cattle, - _ 15,400. 000 
Worth, - - $1075,000 000 
The number of Sheep, - 53,000 000 
Their value, - - $300,000 000 
The number of Swine, - $18,270 000 
Worth, - - - - $82,000 000 
The poultry and rabbits of the empire, 
are calculated to be worth - 


2,331 526 
$301,000 000 


$50,000 000 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


1. The most economical and profitable mode of 
advancing the pecuniary interests of the people, is by 
improving their minds and their morals. It needs no 
argument to prove that education improves the morals 
of a community ; and as little to show that improve- 
ment of their morals is the most direct and certain 
mode of advancing their pecuniary interests. 

2. In what class of community do we find the 
most profligate waste of individual fortunes, and the 
most onerous tax upon the funds of the public? Is 
it among those whose minds and hearts have been 
properly trained? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. 

3. They are found among those who have been 
taught by example, at least, if not by precept, that 
mental and moral cultivation are of but little conse- 
quence in themselves considered, and, at all events, 
of less importance than the amassing of princely for- 
tunes. 

4. If we are right in this opinion, then it is.mani- 
fest that the course of our Legislatures should be re- 
versed, and the education of the people be made the 
first object of its care. Education should be consid- 
ered the lever by which the State is to be raised to 
wealth. 

5. The same argument applies to parents. If they 
wish their children to be prosperousin the pursuits of 
this world, they must give them minds, which only 
direct labor to good account, or form good plans— 
and morals, too, which only can make wealth a 


blessing. 


A POPULAR WORK. 


The 5th edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘Girl’s Read- 
ing Book” has already been published.. We know 
of no school book which the public have been so well 
pleased with. It teaches, beautifully and practically, 
domestic economy, housewifery, and those moral and 
intellectual accomplishments which adorn the female 
character. Reading this book is not drudgery, but 
delight ; it is no longer a lifeless work, lagging on 
through a weary and unmeaning process, but it is a 
living, intelligent spirit that animates the girl’s mind, 
and leads her onto the acquisition of solid and rea! 





attainments. 
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‘A LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


1. While other Periodicals have not been popular 
at the South, we, by pursuing a tourse, firm and ju- 
dicious, have been extensively patronised by our 
southern sister States. Many of our warmest friends 
have been found in the South—and we would take 
this occasion for returning to them our strong feel- 
ings ‘of gratitude and respect. From one of the 
many encouraging letters which we are receiving, we 
make the following extract, that our readers may see 
that the South is awake to this great subject : 

2. “ Dear Sir,—I cannot omit this opportunity to 
express to you the sincere pleasure it affords me to 
say to you, that the zeal with which you have advo- 
cated the cause of Common Schools, has lit up a new 
interest in Maryland; and I have no doubt but a new 
era is commencing in the southern States in regard 
to this subject. ’ 

** With great respect, 
‘¢T have the honor to be, 
“Yours, &c., J. F. Witson. 

‘“ West River, (Md.) June 11, 1838.” 





Jamestown, Chautauque Co.,N. Y. , 
June 4th, 1838. 
J. Orvitte Taytor, Esa. 

Dear Sir :—I herewith forward you thirteen sub- 
scribers for the Common School Assistant, and hope 
to send you a much Marger number before long. I 
am determined to have the people in this county stir- 
red up to the importance of this subject. You have 
embarked in an important undertaking, and it is wor- 
thy of the whole energies of your mind and talents. — 
Your paper properly conducted, may be placed along 
side of the Temperance Recorder, bothbenefactors of 
mankind. I am sure you are right, then I say, Go 
ahead. Let the eyes of the people be opened, to see 
the folly of employing incompetent teachers. I 
would gladly see the Assistant in the hands of every 
School Commissioner, Inspector and Trustee, in this 
county at least, and I shall make a move to accom- 
plish it. I again say, open the eyes of the pecple to 
the folly of employing incompetent teachers, merely 
because they can get them for low wages.—It is 
great folly. 

Your’s truly, 
E. T. FOOTE. 





* Jamestown, N. Y., June 6th, 1838. 
J. O. Taytor, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I herein inclose a list of 14 subscribers 
for the Common School Assistant, and hope to send 
you many more. I am making amove of which you 
will be apprized in a few days, which, I trust, will 
show you that the cause in which you are engaged, is 
not unheeded among us. With all my heart, I wish 
you succese, and mean to manifest it by my acts. I 
expect we shall havea county convention on the 9th 
of next month, relative to our common school. I 
wish you or some able efficient man could be here 
from abroad, to address us. Suppose you leave the 
city,'visit the falls, and come out at that time, or send 
some talented friend. 

Keep two things in view. The miserable induce- 


of qualifications of those employed. The truth is, 
our country districts.pay miserably, and the profes- 
sion of teaching, from the causes I have mentioned, 
has almost become a disparagement to the teachers. 
Yours truly, 
E. T. FOOTE. 

P. S.—Suppose you send a paper for a short time 
to the 4 papers in this county, I think it will do 
good. 

Censor, Fredonia. Journal, Jamestown. Bea- 
con, Dunkirk. Sentinel, Maysville. 





. 

American Common School Society —This institu- 
tion, we are gratified to learn, meets with the success 
which the distinguished names connected with it au- 
thorised us to expect. The following letter from 
the Superintendent of the Common Schools of Ohio, 
indicates that the Society is rapidly extending the 
sphere of its action :—Courier g- Enquirer. 


‘* CotumBus, (O.) May 24, 1838. 
“Mr. J. O. Tayxor: 

“ Sir,—Your circular, containing the Constitution 
of the A. C. S. Society, was on my table yesterday 
when I reached this city. The plan is an excellent 
one; and, its benefits will be extended in proportion 
as you can secure the co-operation of the different 
States. Permit me, sir, to suggest a query for your 
consideration : Is January the best time for the an- 
nual meeting? Are not many of those who would 
attend and take a part, usually engaged at that time ; 
especially those officially engaged as State officers ? 

‘¢ hese suggestions have occurred to me, and are 
presented to you. I think a large meeting could be 
had, if proper efforts are made for attendance ; say 
in the latter part of June, or between that and Sep- 
tember, and some questions vitally important to the 
cause of general education could be discussed, and 
perhaps settled, so as to produce the very best influ- 
ence: a selection could be made from the reports 
and documents presented, of matter enough to make 
a volume of some 400 pages, which would be very 
useful, and extensively read. 

‘“« Accept my thanks for placing my name on the 
list of your honorary members. I hope to be able to 
meet with you at some time; at all events, will re- 
mit the amount required to constitute me a member, 
and think that others in this State will join with me. 
It is a noble scheme, and worthy the age in which we 
live. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Samuet Lewis, 
“* Super’t. Common Schools of Ohio.” 


—_— 


TO FORMER AGENTS. 


We would respectfully request the gentlemen 
named below, to settle their accounts with us : 

N. Robinson, graduate of Union College, and went 
to New Jersey to teach ‘a school—in the vicinity of 
Newark, we believe. . 

W. S. Burr, of Connecticut. 

Madison Young, of Union College. 

Stephen R. Sweet, of N: Y. 





ments held out by districts to teachers, and the want 


EDUCATION IN NEW-YORK. 


We have received the June number of the Com- 
mon School Assistant,a paper devoted to the im- 
provement of “primary school education.” This 
publication is achieving, with regard to schools in 
New-York, what the Farmers’ Register has, and is 
still achieving in Virginia, on the subject of agricul- 
ture. The habits of cultivation in this state, will 
soon be revolutionized, and the face of nature reno- 
vated, by the instrumentality, chiefly of the Register. 
A similar operation is going on in New-York in re+ 
ference to schools, and in a great degree through the 
efforts of the enterprising editor of the Common 
School Assistant. ‘This publication is exciting great 
interest on that subject by the intelligence it circu- 
lates through the community, and by its appeals to 
all concerned in the improvement of the rising ge- 
neration. Whig. 


GOOD SCHOOLS. 


We would recommend the following scheols to 
parents : 
Male and Female School, No. 316 Greenwich-st., 
N. Y. N. Camp, Principal. 

Forrest & Mulligan’s Academy, Franklin-street, 
N.. ¥. 

Washington Institute, N. Y. Messrs. Porters, 
Principals. 

Mr. Gould’s School, Henry-street, N. Y. 

Mr. Wm. Jenny’s Private School, Poughkeepsie, 
N.¥. - 
Mr. Joel Nelson’s Private School, Hyde Park, 
N. Y. 

Mr. O. M. Smith’s High School, Newburg, N.Y. 





Unxnown Tatent.—When we reckon up how 
many talented children we find in country towns and 
schools, and twenty years after, see how few of them 
become heads of colleges, general officers, and the 
like, we shall be astonished. There is none of God’s 
demesnes so slightly cultivated as that of genius.— 
Heaven sows, every year, the seeds of a rich harvest, 
but we care not to water or transplant them. A 
country boy of talent, left to himself, reminds one of 
a pound of iron, which, in its rough state, is worth 
one sous ; but when made up into watch-springs, 
fetches sixteen millions of sous. How many springs 
might be made out of these neglected geniuses * 


Dorsear’s Pencits—for drawing and writing on 
slates —These pencils are very soft, requiring but 
little pressure to make a clear, smooth mark. They 
are put up in the form of the common black lead pen- 
cil, so as to be held, while writing, in the same way as 
the pen. The objections to the ordinary slate pencil, 
are, the harshness with which it writes, and its liabil- 
ty to get broken, thus rendering it unfit for use. If 


when writing or cyphering, they acquire a cramped 
and awkward method of holding their fingers, whieh, 
will not easily be removed when they come to use the 

n 


“Never suffer habits to be acquired in youth, 





James R. Mead, formerly of Hallet’s Cove, L. I. 


which must be removed in manhood.” 


children are suffered to use a very short pencil,’ 


ones 
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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 





FASHIONABLE FEMALE EDUCATION. 


See French and Italian spread out on her lap ; 
Then Daneing springs up, and skips into a gap ; 
Next Drawing and all its varieties come, 

Sewed down in her place by her finger and thumb. 


And then, for completing her fanciful robes, 
Geography, Music, the use of the Globes, 
&c. &c., which, match as they will, 

Are sewn into shape, and set down in the bill. 


Thus Science distorted, and torn into bits, 

Art tortured, and frightened half out of her wits: 

In portions and patches, some light and some shady, 
Are’ stitched up together, and make a young lady. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. It appears from the report of Mr. Burrows, the 
indefatigable and intelligent superintendent of public 
schools in the above state, that in the districts reported, 
there are 3,351 male and 1,490 female teachers, and 
that the number of scholars taught was 182,355, in- 
creased from 80,000. 

2. Of these, 3,612 were German, 922 were in en- 
dowed schools, and 713 were colored, and the aver- 
age cost of teaching for a month was about thirty- 
seven and a half cents, reduced from seventy-five 
cents. The whole number of persons, between five 
and fifteen years, in the districts reported, is sup- 
posed to be about 200,000. 

2. We extract the following judicious and liberal 
remarks on the subject of the remuneration of teach- 
ers: 

4. “ Persons are now found anxious to undertake 
the business of instruction in primary schools, who 
would not do so three years ago. This is owing, 
mainly, to the increased respectability of the calling. 
It is in this way that the chief improvement is ef- 
fected. 

5. The compensation is increasing. It is now 
$18 89 1-4; and four years ago it was not $14 for 
males. 

6. This is one of the most cheering results of the 
system. It is in vain to expect well qualified per- 
sons to assume an employment, however necessary 
and useful, unless they are properly compensated. 
It is equally certam that they will when they receive a 
fair remuneration. In the latter event, the supply 
can soon be made to equal the demand. 

7. There were 4,089 primary schools taught in the 
districts that have reported. Of these, eighty-six 
were German, twenty-two endowed schools, and 
seventeen colored. The average number of scholars 
in each was about forty-two; and they were kept 
Open, on an average, six months in the year. 


NEW JERSEY. 

1. We cut the extracts below, from an ‘“ Address 
to the People of New Jersey, on the Subject of Com- 
mon Schools.” They contain important truths, elo- 
quently presented. 

2. “When the child, who has not been trained up 
in the way in which he ought to go, commits a crime 
against the state, the law, with iron hand, comes in 
between the parent and his offspring, and takes 
charge of the offender. 





3. “And shall there be provision to punish only, 
and none to prevent? Shall the only offices in which 
the state is knowr. be those of jailor and executioner! 
Shall she content herself with the stern attribute of 
justice, and discard the gentler ministers of mercy? 

4, “It was said of Draco’s laws, that they were 
writ with blood. Is it less true of any state which 
makes provision for the whipping post, the peniten- 
tiary, the scaffold, and leaves the education of her 
children to individual effort or precarious charity ? 

5. “ We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of 
freemen only, but of men, the narrow notion, that 
there is to be an education for the poor, as such. 
Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, 2 
thinner air, a paler sky ? 

6. “Does not the glorious sun pour down his 
golden flood as cheerily upon the poor man’s hovel as 
upon the rich man’s palace? Have. not the cotter’s 
children as keen a sense ofall the freshness, verdure, 
fragrance, melody and beauty of luxuriant nature, as 
the pale sons of kings? 

7. “Or is it on the mind that God has stamped 
the imprint of a baser birth, so that the poor man’s 
child knows, with an inborn certainty, that his lot is 
to crawl, not to climb?.. It is not'so. God has.not 
done it. Man cannot do it. Mind is immoftal. Mind 
is imperial. It bears no mark of high or low, of rich 
or poor. It heeds no bound of time or place, of rank 
or circumeum stance ! ‘ 

8. “It asks but freedom. It requires but light. 
It is heaven born, and it aspires to heaven. Wéak- 
ness does not enfeeble it. Poverty camnot repress it. 
Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor. And _the 
poor tallow-chandler’s son, that sits up all the mght 
to read the book which an apprentice lends him, lest 
the master’s eye should miss it in the morning, shall 
stand and treat with kings, shall add new provinces 
to the domain of science, shall bind the lightning with 
a hempen cord, and bring it harmless from the skies. 

9. ** The common school is common, not as infe- 
rior, not as the school for poor men’s children, but as 
the light and air are common. It ought to be the 
best school, because it is the first school ; and in all 
good werks the beginning is one half. 

10. ‘*Who does not know the value to a commu- 
nity of a plentiful supply of the pure element of wa- 
ter? And infinitely more than this is the instruction 
of the common school; for it is the fountain at 
which the mind drinks, and is refreshed and strength- 
ened for its career of usefulness and glory.” 


Fanruiz Hatt.—The “ cradle of American liher- 
ty ’—not where it was rocked to sleep, but where it 
was nurtured and made to gain strength by such 
master-spirits as John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 
Faneuil Hall is a large building, at Boston, in which 
the lovers of freedom held their meetings, and passed 
their resolves, in opposition to the usurpations of 
Great Britain, during the trying times that were im- 
mediately followed by the war of the Revolution. 


Mother’s Magazine, edited by Mrs. Whittlesey, 
and published at 150 Nassau-street, N. Y., at $1 per 
year. Thisisan excellent work, and we recommend 
it to every mother and child in our land. 


-villages and cities. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. He who would describe the American army as 
equipped with bows and arrows, would either be put 
down as an ignorant blockhead, or laughed at for his 
falsehood and folly. But the children in the most of 
our common schools, have a much worse equipment. 

2. Farmers will admit that there have been im- 
provements in ploughs, hay-rakes, &c. &c., but they 
do not see how it is possible that there should he an 
improvement in a school book ; or, if there should 
be, they cannot see that the children would like im- 
provements in the school room as much as they do 
on the farm. 

3. Steamboats have been improved: rail-roads 
and canals have been made : all—every thing—is on 
the march of improvement, but school books. The 
same old books which were used fifty years ago, are 
now used in most of our schools. 

4, We have a multitude of new books pablished, 
but they go, with but very few exceptions, to the 
The mass of the schools use the 
old books, without even wishing a change. 

5. The schoo! house, the teacher, the children’s 
time—each and all—cost the same, with a poor 
school book, that they do with a good one. But to 
save a cent or two in a school book, the parent will 
make every thing else almost useless. 


Narurat Puitosopny ror Brecinners: By Mrs. 
Phelps. Published by F. J. Huntington, N. Y.— 
This work is admirably adapted for the use of 
Common and Elementary Schools, and we heartily 
recommend it to the notice of every teacher and 
parent. 


MONEY. 

Since last January, we have lost, by mail, the fol- 
lowing sums: From Elkton P. O, (Ky.) $5; Mrs. 
S. K. Fales sent the money, and Wm. L. Campbell, 
P.M. From Milwakee P. O., (Wisconsin Ter.) $1. 

When a person sends us money, and takes evi- 
dence that he sent it in the letter, the loss is ours if 
the money miscarries. We must look to the Post 
Office Department for our pay. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Originated in Italy, about 1563. The first Eng- 
lish newspaper was published in 1588, during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and called ‘‘ The English Mercurie.” 
The first regular German newspaper, was printed in 
1612. The American colonies, in 1720, had but 
seven newspapers; now there are, in the United 
States, about 1400. Great Britain has about 500 
periodicals; Sweden and Norway, 85; Denmark, 
80; Prussia, 300 ; Netherlands, 160; France, 500 ; 
Rome, 3; in Egypt, by authority of Mohammed Ali, 
1; the Cherokee Indians have one at New Echota. 


LOST 


MAXIMS. 
1. Elementary schools sustain and bestow the na- 
tions liberty. 
2. It is cheaper to educate the infant mind, than to 
support the aged criminal. 


3. Education is the cheap defence of nations.— 
Burke. 





